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this becomes an artificial science or a simple abstrac¬ 
tion. Would it not, however, be equally correct to 
describe dynamics as an “artificial science or simple 
abstraction ” because it deals only with what would 
happen if certain existing resistances were absent? 

The subject-matter extends up to and including 
couples, circular motion, a little about properties of 
matter, such as elasticity and ballistics, and a final 
paragraph dealing with Jules Verne’s hypothetical 
voyage to the moon. 

It is not to be denied that “philosophy of science” 
is much more studied in France than in this country. 
It also appears that the book is primarily written for 
those who have to teach children rather than for the 
children themselves. All we can say is that a course 
of instruction based on this book would in all prob¬ 
ability be far above the heads of English children of 
the ages contemplated. 

(4) While Prof. Tesar has “said his own say” in 
his preface and metaphysical appendix, his object in 
the rest of the book has been to present the principles 
of mechanics in a clear and intelligent form, and to 
employ practical illustrations as far as possible. In 
both these aims he appears to have been very success¬ 
ful. He is careful to distinguish between forces 
(Krafte) and force effects (Kraftauszerungen), pointing 
out that the parallelogram law applies to the latter, 
and that its truth for any physical vector quantities 
is based on experience. His readers should learn to 
discriminate clearly between the formal rational 
dynamics and its applications to the practical study 
of mechanics. For want of this distinction the whole 
subject in less careful hands often becomes more 
appropriately describable as dogmatics. The prac¬ 
tical illustrations are very instructive and suggestive. 
How many who have taught rigid dynamics have 
thought of working out the condition whether a bell 
will or will not ring when it is swung? The author 
gives practical calculations for a bell in Cologne 
Cathedra) cast from the cannon captured in the 
Franco-Prussian War, which failed to ring until its 
clapper was altered in length. 

(5) As has been previously pointed out in reviews, 
Prof. Foppl’s treatises on technical mechanics are of 
a far more advanced character than the mechanics 
taught commonly to technical students in this 
country. Vol. iii., which includes a large portion of 
the mathematical theory of elasticity, now reaches us 
in its fourth edition. The new volume, “The Most 
Important Studies of Higher Dynamics,” deals with 
relative motion, systems with several degrees of 
freedom, in particular compound pendulums, includ¬ 
ing the bell and its clapper, the gyrostat, and an out¬ 
line of hydrodynamics. Under the gyrostat we have 
a detailed discussion of Schlick’s ship governor, and 
in a circular issued with the book we are asked to 
point out that the Brennan mono-rail came too late to 
be included in the book, a short note at the end being 
all that was possible, as the whole of the text was 
already in print. It is, however, pointed out that the 
theory of the Schlick gyroscope is applicable with 
slight modifications to the mono-rail, some terms 
occurring in the equations having merely to be re- 
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versed in sign. Thus an interesting exercise is pro¬ 
vided for those possessing the necessary mathematical 
knowledge, to go over the work introducing the 
necessary changes, and doubtless the next edition will 
see them in the text. G. H. Bryan. 


HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles, Native and 

Acclimatised. By C. S. Cooper and W. P. Westell. 

Vol. i., pp. xxxii + lxxxiv+108; vol. ii., pp. viii + 261 ; 

78 full-page plates by C. F. Newall. (London : J. 

M. Dent and Co., 1909.) Price, two vols., 21s. net. 
MID the torrent of books on gardening with 
which a patient public has been deluged during 
recent years, we have searched in vain for a really 
comprehensive and authoritative work on hardy trees 
and shrubs. Of mere book-making there has, of 
course, been no end. It is so easy to sit at a desk and 
boil down from Loudon, Sargent, &c., and from the 
copious literature in horticultural journals, sufficient 
to make a respectable-looking volume, without ever 
taking the trouble to turn over a leaf or dissect a 
flower on one’s own account. But this method has 
its disadvantages. The same stale old errors are 
once again repeated, and to them our new author 
must, perforce, add some of his own. There has been 
too much of this kind of tree literature in the past, 
and it was with a feeling of pleasant anticipation that 
we turned to these two handsome volumes in the hope 
that a work had at last been written worthy of the 
subject. 

That it marks a considerable advance on much that 
has appeared is certain, but its scope is somewhat 
limited, and the authors do not appear to us to have 
done the best that could have been done within the 
limits they set themselves. British trees and shrubs 
are done thoroughly and well, and those portions 
dealing with them constitute the most valuable part 
of these volumes. When the authors deal with what 
they term “acclimatised,” as distinct from native, 
species, their work often suggests the study and 
the bookshelf, rather than the open air and the living 
tree. For it is by no means free from error, and at 
times shows a lack of intimate knowledge of the 
plants dealt with. 

The book opens with an introduction in which the 
general subject is discussed pleasantly and sug¬ 
gestively. It is an attempt to interest the hitherto 
uninterested reader, not only in the more evident 
beauties of leaf and flower, but to get him also to 
appreciate those profounder beauties of trunk and 
branch and bud which we are afraid the average 
reader often does not discern, but which make the 
leafless woods in their season as full of delight to 
the real tree-lover as the full leafage of June. This 
part of the work was well worth doing and is well 
done. 

Some fifty or sixty pages are then devoted to the 
discussion of injurious and useful insects, galls, and 
fungoid pests, with directions for the composition and 
application of various remedies. This, although use¬ 
ful, is too liberal an allowance for such subjects in a 
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work running to less than 500 pages. Many insects 
are described and discussed individually which are 
not particularly troublesome, and might, at any rate, 
have been treated collectively. We see no mention of 
the beech-bark coccus, a pest which is causing grave 
concern both here and on the Continent among owners 
of beech woods. The remainder of the work is occu¬ 
pied by a detailed description of some 550 species of 
“ native and acclimatised ” trees and shrubs. A 
description of the characteristics of each natural 
order prefaces the description of the species belonging 
to it. This space, we think, might have been better 
occupied with a discussion of the genus. A descrip¬ 
tion of the great order of Ranunculacese, for instance, 
has only a very general bearing on Clematis, and it 
was scarcely worth while to preface the description 
of the solitary rubiaceous species here dealt with by 
an account of the great order to -which it belongs. 

The old problem of the “popular” name has been 
met by a brave effort on the part of the authors to 
provide nearly all the plants they mention with one. 
If a species had not one before they appear to have 
invented one. But the result is not always happy. 
We hardly know whether such a name as “Narrow¬ 
leaved Jasmine Box ” for Phillyrea angustifolia (p. 
107) indicates too dull or too vivid an imagination, 
for this shrub has no relationship with the box, nor 
does it bear any resemblance to the jasmine either in 
leaf or flower. The very next species, P. decora, is 
called “Vilmorin’s Mock Privet,” which is neither 
pretty nor correct. 

The descriptions are carefully done, although some¬ 
what too technical for the amateur, as for example 
where the flowers of common oak are described as 
“monoecious, anemophilous, proterogynous,” and 
where the fruit of magnolia is termed an “etasrio of 
follicles.” Still, accuracy is the chief thing, and we 
do not notice many serious lapses. One of the worst 
is the description of Ceanothus rigidus as a deciduous 
climber with alternate leaves (p. 48). It is a per¬ 
fectly evergreen bush with opposite leaves. Then 
Acer circinatum is said to have “ greenish-white ” 
flowers. Anyone who has had a personal acquaint¬ 
ance with this tree could not fail to have noticed its 
drooping corymbs of reddish-purple flowers, which 
make it perhaps the most attractive of commonly cul¬ 
tivated maples in regard to blossom. 

The number of cultivated species of hardy trees and 
shrubs now exceeds 3000, and it would be an im¬ 
possible task to select one-sixth of these for treatment 
and satisfy everyone. Yet the selections here made 
betray an indifferent acquaintance with some groups. 
Berberis empetrifolia, a rare shrub seldom seen in 
good condition, is included, but of B. stenophylla, in 
some respects the finest of all flowering evergreens, 
not a word is said; and whilst a weedy shrub like 
Stephanandra Tanakae is described, a fine handsome 
bush like Exochorda grandiflora, its near relative, is 
ignored. But the worst instance of this defect in 
these volumes is the inclusion of the American plane 
(Platanus occidentalis). The authors say this is to be 
found in “parks, gardens, avenues,” and that it is 
“ usually larger and more rapid in growth than the 
Eastern plane ” (p. 144, vol. ii,). We had thought it 
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well known to all tree-experts by now that the Ameri¬ 
can plane is absolutely worthless in this country. So 
far from being comparable with the Eastern plane, 
there is not, we believe, a single tree in these islands 
with a trunk 6 inches in diameter. All the trees so 
called are forms of P. acerifolia, the common plane of 
London. Thus is an old error dating from Phillip 
Miller’s time, and continued by Loudon, again per¬ 
petuated. The cultural notes will be found useful, 
although an absence of personal experience is again 
at times evident, as when it is stated that Cistus 
ladaniferus, from the sun-baked hills of Spain and 
Portugal, is suitable for shady places (p. xxxi). 

Whilst we have felt bound to point out the obvious 
defects of this work, it must not be supposed we are 
blind to its merits. These are many, and to the great 
bulk of the matter no exception can be taken. For 
the drawings of Mr. Newall we have nothing but 
praise; they are botanically accurate as well as 
artistic. The coloured plates are of unequal merit; 
the picture of Magnolia conspicua, for instance, is 
either wrongly named or badly coloured, but this we 
suspect is more the colour printer’s fault than the 
artist’s. The printing, typography, and paper are all 
admirable. 


ANTEDILUVIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

The Dates of Genesis. A Comparison of the Biblical 
Chronology with that of other Ancient Nations. 
With an Appendix on Chronological Astronomy. 
By Rev. F. A. Jones Pp. 333. (London : Kings- 
gate Press, 1909.) Price 5s. net. 

HIS is one of those strange little works which are 
continually issuing from the clerical workshop 
with the aim of expounding the early chronology of 
the Bible. Mr. Jones has many glimpses of real know¬ 
ledge of archaeological science, and has evidently read 
widely on the subject, but not always wisely, and he 
perpetrates several blunders. The most patent 
impossibility in the book is the absurd date assigned 
to the building of the Great Pyramid, viz., 2170 b.c., 
on the authority of Sir John Herschel. This is utterly 
impossible, on historical grounds. 

We do not know what to make of Mr. Jones’s views 
of modern scientific knowledge of the beginnings of 
human civilisation. He seems to think that human 
beings were originally placed in the world in a highly- 
civilised condition, and ingeniously explains away the 
damning fact of the gradual evolution of man’s tools 
and culture from the Older to the Newer Stone age 
and then to the age of Metal. He says that the 
ancient flint implements may indicate not “ an early 
period in the development of art,” but 

“ express limitation of opportunity. Wanderers from 
a civilised centre would, unless possessed of consider¬ 
able personal ability, soon degenerate into using the 
simple methods that are characteristic of savage 
tribes . . . the existence of these flint weapons, in 
outlying districts, may not be pressed so far as to 
prove a date as being long before more advanced 
civilisation in the great centres of population.” 

That is to say, Palaeolithic implements are the tools 
of degenerate offshoots from the highly civilised pre- 
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